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1. NARROW HORIZON OF MAURYAN RULE 

The Satavahana empire flourished with the collapse of the Mauryan empire fol¬ 
lowing Ashoka (274-237 BC). There is a continuity which this new kingdom based in the 
Deccan had with the earlier Mauryan empire which administered its rule from Pataliputra 
in Bihar. The immediacy of Satavahana rule starting 240 BC which commenced without 
allowing for a gap with the Mauryan period only speaks of a continuity in terms of the 
nature of the ruling class, social relations, social institutions and the superstructure be¬ 
tween the two dynasties. It is this aspect of continuity already established by the Mauryans 
that marks the period of Satavahanas and to which we must look into before discussing 
about the Satavahanas themselves. 

After the collapse of Harappan civilisation from 1800 BC which was a class soci¬ 
ety that relied on the knowledge of copper and bronze, there was an eastward movement 
of the main body of the pastoral and by now Indo-Aryan and not Aryan tribes—since their 
intermingling with the local non-Aryan tribes had commenced—who were at an earlier 
stage of social development than the Harappans. By the time they reached the fertile 
plains of the Ganga and Jammuna in the eastern Uttar Pradesh-northern Bihar region in 
600 BC, India was home to at least 16 known mahajanapadas or tribal oligarchies. The 
rise of these mahajanapadas already emphasised the developing class features in the non- 
Aryan society of that time. Among the most important of developments that took place 
in the central Ganga valley was the creation of the iron plough till then unknown to the 
Indian subcontinent. This was a new instrument of production that signalled the end to 
primitive agriculture. A highly productive and surplus yielding—over and above what the 
labour that used the plough required for its existence—agricultural phase was inaugu¬ 
rated. It was on the basis of this new instrument of production that slavery assumed 
fullest meaning, an exploiting class could live off an exploited class, society would see 
the cleavage between mental and manual labour, which was reflected in turn in the forma¬ 
tion of the town and the country. The state was created and it gave birth, in its wake, to 
the era of the rule of kings. The first kingdoms were Khosala and Magadha. To serve the 
interests of the ruling classes—priest, warrior and trader—religion emerged. 

Bimbisara (not to be confused with the Mauryan Bindusara) who ruled from 544- 
492 BC was among the first Magadhan kings. Gautama Buddha, bom in 563 BC and 
Mahavira born in 540 BC, who created two of the three great religions of India, Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism, were both contemporaries of Bimbisara. When Chandragupta Maurya 
of the Mauryan dynasty occupied the Magadhan throne of Pataliputra overthrowing the 
Nanda dynasty in 325 BC he vastly expanded his empire and as part of this expansion also 
brought most of Karnataka which fell in the Dakshinapatha under him. The Dakshinapatha 
was one of the several mahajanapadas and it contained vast deposits of gold, iron ore, 
copper and other precious stones. The Dakshinapatha was therefore an important source 
of minerals and it was for this that it came to be coveted as a piece of territory by the 
Mauryan empire. 

So far, thirteen Ashokan (the grandson of Chandragupta Maurya) inscriptions 
have been found in Karnataka. Some of the find spots are Brahmagiri, Siddapura and 
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46. Probable provincial groupings of the Mauryan empire with cities graded according to their size. 
The contours of a future Satavahana empire are already apparent. 

Jatinga Rameshwara in Chitradurga district, Udegollam in Bellary and Nittur, Koppal and 
Maski in Raichur. 

There has been a tendency among historians, on the basis of this inscriptional 
evidence, to identify Karnataka with Mauryan rule and presume that social transforma¬ 
tion that had been introduced by the Mauryans in the central Ganga valley had, if not on 
an identical scale, also been initiated by them in Karnataka. But this is no more than one 
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47. Findspots of Ashokan edicts, of place-names (in italics) and other tribal or 
regional names (in large type) occurring in Mauryan inscriptions. 
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of the many popular historical myths that abound in Indian historiography. On the one 
hand this stems from a poor study of historical material and on the other from wrong 
notions of an Indian nationhood. 

Mauryan rule contributed to but did not immediately cause the transformation of 
Karnataka society. The megalithic settlements were left untouched and undisturbed; the 
population continue dunder tribal oligarchy. The Mauryas were keen about Karnataka 
for its gold, iron and other precious stones. S Nagaraju says: "The rich source of iron and 
technological know-how present here itself could be one of the causes for the rising 
Magadhcin empire to set its eye on Southern India. Further, the concentration ofAsokan 
inscriptions in a belt stretching from Koppal to Erragudi is again revealing: this also 
happens to be the auriferous geological belt, wherein gold mining was in vogue from 
much earlier times and this would also cover the rich diamond sources from the eastern 
part of this belt. These possibly explain two things: the reason for the rising Magadha 
to endeavour to include this territory within its empire, and also, possibly why it did not 
thrust beyond to Tamil Nadu. This is quite in accordance with the perception of Kautilya 
about the importance of the Dakshinapatha as a rich source of mineral wealth. 

It is interesting to note that the Ashokan inscription at Maski was found on top of 
a gold field itself; and Erragudi was just 30 kms off Vajra Karur, a famous diamond mine 
which had signs of ancient workings. 2 

Attempts by archaeologists to trace the impact of these Ashokan centres where 
inscriptions were found on the settlements in their immediate neighbourhood have not 
yielded any change in the patterns of pots, tools, or other artefacts. There is no change to 
the old lines of continuity and no signs of a new intrusion; and while as Himanshu Prabha 
Ray says that "Mauryan inscriptions and settlements show a close correspondence with 
Megalithic sites and this proximity itself would suggest some form of contact....", the 
nature of impact from such contact is not in any way borne out. 3 

It is as yet impossible to consider Brahmagiri or Maski as urban settlements, they 
continued to remain, even after the Ashokan inscriptions, the same old megalithic settle¬ 
ments that they formerly were. 

Further, excvations reveal that the plough was still unknown to Karnataka even 
during the Ashokan period. 

While it is unclear as to the nature of relationship that the Ashokan state (or was 
it traders) had with the gold and iron producers, and, furthermore, if any form of a class 
division had emerged among the producers of these metals, or if the state itself worked 
these mines with the help of slave labour as it normally did in its core region, we presume 
that any such measure must have needed a state apparatus and accompanying it, the 
creation of urban centres. But in the absence of such evidence, it is quite probable that 
gold production, just as production in agriculture, continued as under pre-Mauryan con¬ 
ditions. Even if, contrary to our expectations, slave labour was indeed used to extract 
minerals, its impact could have been but meagre on the mode of life of the prehistoric 
people living in the region of these mines. Furthermore, the techniques that the Mauryans 
used were not new. 
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RS Sharma confirms this point elsewhere again when he says: "Although the 
Maury an empire extended practically over the whole of India except the far south and 
although Kautilya shows a wide geographical horizon, possibly the provisions laid down 
in the Arthasastra reflect conditions obtaining in Northern India. In so far as the 
Arthasastra measures were meant to serve the needs of the empire by overriding paro¬ 
chial and sectarian conditions, they may have been applied to the whole of it; but the 
detailed instructions regarding the control of economic activities or the policy of bring¬ 
ing virgin soil under the plough may have been limited to the areas near the heart of the 
empire. " 4 

Mauryan rule, then, did not do much to alter the mode of pastoralism-primitive 
agriculture. It channelised the mineral wealth that was perhaps already being traded from 
the chalcolithic period onwards and to achieve this it secured the routes which conducted 
such a trade. The Karnataka that came under the Dakshinapatha was, as the name sug¬ 
gests, no more than a path to the gold and iron rich dakshina. RS Sharma therefore 
rightly states that: "The effective jurisdiction of the Maurya state may have been con¬ 
fined to the middle Ganga plains. " 5 

It was therefore surely neither a people nor a territory that the century of Mauryan 
rule came to dominate over. In Karnataka, it was a narrow horizon over which the 
Mauryan sun shone. 
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2. CLASS SOCIETY CREATED UNDER THE 
SATAVAHANAS 

But the same cannot be said of the Satavahanas. Their rule transformed the face 
of Karnataka. Before looking into the features of this transformation and the nature of 
the new social order that the Satavahanas introduced, let us consider a point or two about 
their origins and the state they had created. 

A. The State 

The Satavahanas were Deccan kings unlike the Mauryans who were from the 
north. There is still a debate about their precise origins. DD Kosambi is of the opinion 
that they could have hailed from Bellary. This is probable if we consider the fact that 
Bellary was at the centre of the prehistoric southern nuclear core. Otherwise they are 
also called as the kings of Andhradesha. The region which the Satavahanas ruled over 
included the states of Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka, Goa and Gujarat. Here 
again there is a concentration of Satavahana settlements in the area of Vidarbha in 
Maharashtra, Telengana in Andhra Pradesh and Bombay and Hyderabad Karnataka. The 
Vidarbha region has shown the maximum number of megalithic sites in Maharashtra un¬ 
like its dispersed nature in Karnataka. The volume of copper and iron objects used for 
both war and agriculture, the evidence of a more extensive agriculture when compared to 
Karnataka and the rich evidence of horse bones and horseman's trappings from burials in 
Vidarbha made it, more than the Tungabhadra-Krishna doab of Karnataka, as a region 
suitable for the earlier development of class society. 6 Further, from excavations in 
Nizamabad, Karimnagar, Warangal and Mahabubnagar of the Telengana region of Andhra 
Pradesh we leam that Satavahana settlements were dispersed here in the highest concen¬ 
tration within the empire itself. 7 

Discussing a similar question from Africa, Basil Davidson says: "If one probes a 
little further into this intriguing problem as to why states emerged in this or that part of 
Africa, one is constantly faced with the need to isolate and explain those crucial changes 
which call for a shift from older and much looser forms of community life to new and 
more structured forms. It was not the appearnce of 'divine kings', afterall, that led to the 
formation of states, but the formation of states that led to the appearance of such kings. 
Expressing this another way, the need for more centrally organised forms of rule arose 
not merely or mainly from the habits of dominant cultures that moved southward across 
Africa. Far more important infixing the change to new forms of organization, were 
local changes in social and economic need. Behind the 'divine king', in short, lay the 
pressures of Iron Age transformation. 

The Satavahanas were a non-Aryan people with matrilineal descent as evidenced 
in the names of its kings such as Gautamiputra Shatakarani. RS Sharma says: "...the 
Satavahanas imposed themselves on fairly settled areas studded with lesser princes and 
chieftains ." 9 

The Satavahanas who rose to power in an area which was experiencing the last 
stages of tribal oligarchy relied on the war bred layer of tribal chieftains and elevated them 
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to positions of power within the state. It was on this social base that the state relied upon 
and on this class that the power of the empire rested. Among the chieftains from 
Karnataka who were raised by this to the status of local governors were the Chutukula 
Shatakaranis and the Maharathis. RS Sharma tells us, based on evidence from Amravathi 
in Andhra Pradesh that assimilation of such local chieftains was the pillar on which the 
new system of government rested. 10 

As Engels rightly says: "The state is...by no means a power forced on society from 
without.... Rather, it is a product of society at a certain stage of development; it is the 
admission that this society has become entangled in an insoluble contradiction with 
itself that it has split into irreconcilable antagonisms which it is powerless to dispel. 
But in order that these antagonisms, classes with conflicting economic interests, might 
not consume themselves and society in fruitless struggle, it becomes necessary to have a 
power seemingly standing above society that would alleviate the conflict, and keep it 
within the bounds of 'order'; and this power, arisen out of society, but placing itself 
above it, and alienating itself more and more from it, is the state ." 11 

Thus, not merely in terms of erecting a state but in furthering "the split of society 
into classes [so that] the state became a necessity owing to that split" Satavahana rule 
carried all those aspects and institutions of class society which the Mauryans had firmly 
established in the core areas of their rule—the Ganga valley and the Punjab. 12 Satavahana 
rule was therefore a replication in the Deccan of what the Mauryans had launched in the 
north. RS Sharma is led to conclude that: "The Satavahanas, who ruled over the Deccan 
were equipped with all those material components which the Mauryans possessed in the 
earlier period in north India ...." 13 

What were the lines on which this replication took place and how identical was 
this product to what the Maury an had created in comparison with this new Satavahana 
mould? 

B. Introducing the Plough 

The first references to the use of the plough in India comes from the sixth 
century BC from the central Ganga valley. All references to the plough from Karnataka 
come only from the Satavahana period onwards. DD Kosambi says: "When the Mauryan 
empire fell apart, foreign invaders conquered and successfully ruled the northern sector 
(the two great river basins except Bengal) while the southern remained vastly subject to 
indigenous rule. The basic reason for this difference was that the plough using village 
dominated the economy of the part conquered by foreigners who mainly looted the sur¬ 
plus gathered under the preceding rulers. The South (approximately the region south of 
the Narmada) had still to be covered by such passive unresisting villages. It had promi¬ 
nent guilds, while trade with vigorous forest dwellers paid very well, but agriculture in 
the Deccan seems post-Mauryan ." 14 

With the introduction of the plough, the rural economy began to expand. From 
the first century BC one comes across land grants being issued whereby villages were 
donated by the king to monasteries. Himanshu Prabha Ray says that "...this constituted 
among the first attempts by the Satavahanas to exploit an agricultural base.... The 
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grants...may be seen against the backdrop of expanding rural economy at this time and 
the need of the state to monitor new settlements and their development ." 15 

While we are not certain if the methods recommended in the Arthashastra were 
followed strictly for the extraction of an agricultural surplus by the Satavahana state, 
there certainly is every reason to presume that all those villages which were granted to 
monasteries had been done so in order to provide the Buddhist clergy with agricultural 
produce. And any extraction of agricultural surplus on a reliable and sustained basis meant 
the exploitation of an agricultural labourer who was to whip the oxen and wield the 
plough. 16 

In addition to such village clusters where the mode of production had been al¬ 
tered, there were several more that survived around and served the rising urban popula¬ 
tions, inhabited as they were, by the functionaries of state; clergymen, artisans and trad¬ 
ers. In such villages exploitative relations of production must have emerged, based on 
plough agriculture, often with the aid or under the supervision of the state. 

While these changes had altered the mode of agriculture and the relations of pro¬ 
duction therein, requiring a form of agrarian slavery; it should be kept in mind that 
Satavahana rule, while transforming agriculture, did so only to the extent that was re¬ 
quired. A large chunk of villages, as archaeological evidence would show, continued in 
the former state of megalithism till 100 AD. In these villages the transformation to plough 
based agriculture could have taken place not under external duress and under conditions 
of war and violence but more gradually under the impulse of the rising patriarchs among 
the pastoral-primitive agricultural communities. 

C. Chaturvarna and the Relations of Production 

The new class divided order of this early historical period rested on the institution 
of chaturvarna. The chaturvarna system was developed in the central Ganga plain with 
the development of an iron using plough-agriculture based class society. The limited 
evidence of the practice of chaturvarna in Satavahana Karnataka need not however lead 
us to conclude that the system was either poorly developed or unimportant for the early 
historical system of Karnataka. In fact the significance of chaturvarna is underscored by 
the importance Satavahana kings attached to it. RS Sharma says that: "...the Satavahanas 
were one of the earliest Deccan dynasties to be Brahminised. As new converts they came 
forward as the zealous champions of the varna system ...." 17 

In another inscription Gautamiputra Shatakarani is called the sole Brahmana and 
is credited with the prevention of the fusion of the four varnas and with the task of disci¬ 
plining the Shudras. 18 

RS Sharma in his Sudras in Ancient India discusses the origin of the four class 
vama division—the Shudra, Vaishya, Kshyatriya and Brahmana. 

Starting with Rig Vedic society "which was basically tribal in character" there 
was a gradual break up of Aryan society into classes starting form 1100 BC in particular. 19 
The taking of slaves obtained enhanced meaning with the completion of the transforma¬ 
tion of Vedic society from pastoralism to agriculture by the beginning of the sixth century 
BC. In this process, starting from 1800 BC to 600 BC, there was a great intermixing of 
the Aryan people with the various Indian Dravidoid tribes. 
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In the words of RS Sharma, "In the first flush of the Aryan expansion the destruc¬ 
tion of the settlements and the peoples such as the Dasyus seems to have been so com¬ 
plete that very few people in north-western India would remain to be absorbed in the new 
society.... While the majority of the survivors and especially the comparatively back¬ 
ward peoples would be reduced to helotage, the natural tendency would be for the vis of 
the Aryan society to mix with the lower orders and for the Vedic priests and warriors to 
mix with the higher classes of earlier societies. " 20 

Thus it would be altogether wrong to presume that all the people of 'black' colour 
were reduced to Shudra helotage, since there are several references to 'black' priests 
during this tansitory period. 21 

RS Sharma is of the opinion that priesthood, consolidated into Brahmanism in 
later times is a pre-Aryan institution which could have emerged after the mixing of Ary¬ 
ans with pre-Aryan tribes of India. 22 The Kshatriya was an Aryan institution, clearly 
manifested in the Aryan Indira of the Rig Veda. Shudra was the name originally of an 
Aryan tribe belonging to the Dasa Aryans who came to the north west of India a little 
before the Vedic Aryans did. 23 The Vis, from which Vaishya was later derived, were an 
independent peasantry, their name again, signifying the name of a tribe originally. 

The first slaves were drawn from among the Dasa and Shudra tribes. With the 
expansion of the Vedic Aryans to the Ganga valley, they intermingled with the Dravidian 
tribes, developed the institution of chaturvama and by the time of the rise of class society 
in the central Ganga plains by the sixth century BC, they had reduced a great number of 
local tribal peoples to bondage having commenced this process with the Aryan tribes 
initially. This vast mass of toilers were called Shudras and were inhibited from marrying 
among the other three varnas. Hence the varna system at once provided for the supply of 
a ready made labour force for expanding agriculture undertaken by the state, agriculture 
taken up by the Vis , and the need for domestic hands in the houses of the Kshatriyas, 
Brahmanas and traders. This it achieved by reducing the Shudras to a form of servile 
labour. "It is difficult" writes RS Sharma "to define the position of the sudras in the 
Vedic period in terms of slavery or serfdom. Although the references found in very late 
Vedic texts give the impression of they being the labouring masses, generally they do not 
seem to have been slaves or serfs owned by individuals. Apparently just as the commu¬ 
nity exercised some sort of general control over land, so also it exercised similar control 
over the labouring population. And, in this sense, the sudras may be very roughly com¬ 
pared to the helots of Sparta, with the difference that they were not treated with the same 
amount of coercion and contempt. ” 24 

Thus the Shudras came to be collectively treated as helots of the rest of the 
varnas and the state. The element of coercion was far more emphatic than under 
feudalism. 

Classed among the Shudras, at this period were the antyas or bahyas or those 
residing outside villages and towns or the Untouchables. The Nishadas and Chandalas, 
both tribes initially, were among the first Untouchables of India. 25 "Generally the un¬ 
touchables lived at the end of villages or towns or in their own settlement. Their segre¬ 
gation ", says RS Sharma, taking issue with BR Ambedkar, "was not the result of any 
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deliberate policy of expulsion from old aryan settlements. It seems rather that the whole 
population of tribal villages were condemned to the position of untouchables by the 
brahmanas. ” 26 

One of the reasons for the origin of untouchability was the cultural lag of the 
aboriginal tribes, who were mainly hunters and fowlers, in contrast to the members of 
Brahmanical society, who possessed the knowledge of metals and agriculture and were 
developing urban life. We shall in the next chapter discuss at length about this question; 
but for the time being confine ourselves to the appearance of the institution of untouch¬ 
ability at this period and their being placed with the lot of the Shudras. It was the wide¬ 
spread nature of Shudra helotage which at that time diminished the scope for the rise of 
untouchability as an important social institution. 

The institution of chaturvama and thus the class society that it upheld stood es¬ 
sentially on the labour of the Shudras. That Brahmanism upheld this and was its chief 
architect is beyond dispute. Yet the fact that Buddhism and Jainism, both of which 
contended with Brahmanism, did not challenge it in any way is significant and 
often goes unnoticed. The defence by Buddhism and Jainism, of Shudra helotry 
was cardinal for their rise as religions without which the merchants and Kshatriyas 
or the state could not have supported them. Thus the difference between Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainism on the one hand and with Brahmanism on the other did not lie 
on this question. Rather it was a division for the primacy of place among the upper 
three varnas and thus could be categorised as a contradiction within the ruling 
classes and not one between the rulers and the ruled. 

The Satavahana kings were dogged defenders of chaturvarna since the basis of 
their empire rested on it. They built up their polity on this division and thus may be 
credited with borrowing this institution from the Mauryas. As RS Sharma rightly ob¬ 
serves: "...there is no evidence that untouchability prevailed in the south among the 
dravidians before their brahminization. " 21 Hence even untouchability was, along with 
the rest of chaturvarna, a development under the Satavahanas. 

D. Power of the Merchant 

The change taking place in agriculture was not as easily evident as the rise of 
trade. The merchant class obviously announced its entry in history. 

The system of barter that was well established during the phase of pastoralism- 
primitive agriculture was absorbed and outpaced. Trade broke up all apparent isolation. 
India was opened to Karnataka and the world was opened on India. The trader rose to 
riches and became the wealthiest of all classes in Satavahana society. Himanshu Prabha 
Ray explains: "Literary references indicate a complexity in the range of commercial 
transactions from the intenerant trader hawking his goods at the bottom of the scale to 
the guilds at the top. Donations made to the monasteries by craftsmen, artisans, mer¬ 
chants and guilds are evidence of their wealth and prosperity. This prosperity was based 
not only on internal trade but also on commercial ventures by sea. Indian ships were not 
the only ones plying the Arabian Sea but had to compete with Arab, Greek and Roman 
carriers as well. ” 28 
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A distinguishing feature of Satavahana rule was trade. RS Sharma is of the opin¬ 
ion that ", merchants did not participate in civic life in ancient India as they did in the 
Deccan during this period ." 29 

The merchants had set up senis and nikayas or guilds. These guilds proved to be 
elaborate networks conducting intra-peninsular and inter-continental trade. A Prakrit 
inscription in Brahmi script from Belvadgi village near Sannathi in Gulbarga district has 
the image of a bullock cart carved on its panel. 30 The bullock cart in the freize was 
obviously designed for freightage and thus represented a mercantile tradition. It was 
extensively used in the Harappan civilisation as a means of transport and is for the first 
time reported from Karnataka. There can be little doubt that a good volume of the 
peninsular trade was carried on in bullock drawn carts. Himanshu Prabha Ray tells us 
that an "early looping trade impinging on the far south " had originated drawing in Gujarat 
and Sindh. Conducted along the coast, this sea-borne looping trade may be presumed to 
have developed a network of routes with the hinterland. The location of Banavasi in Sirsi 
taluk of Uttara Kannada district in the Malnad is significant in that it tells us of the 
opening that the hinterland had through it to the western littoral. Himanshu Prabha ray is 
of the opinion that the location of Banavasi "indicated a possible route from Bellary 
district down to the coast and from there to Sopora and Baruch [in Gujarat]. ” 31 SR 
Rao's exploration's from Goa to Udupi along the coast led him to discover a few early 
historical settlements datable to the third century BC. Udyavara, probably identified as 
the O'dura seaport in Roman literature was located by him. 32 These discoveries, in no 
way exhaustive, only confirm the presence and role of a number of sea ports which were 
served by the looping trade of the west coast and brought the hinterland of the peninsula 
in touch with the Arabs, the Greeks and the Romans. Mangalore which is a place name 
derived during this time, must have emerged as a port of importance during the Satavahana 
period itself. 

As an additional confirmation of the extensive trade are the hordes of punchmarked 
lead coins, similar to what the Mauryans minted. The Maharathis who ruled over areas of 
Uttara Kannada, Dharwad and Chitradurga with Banavasi as their headquarters have 
issued a number of coins. The Chutus who succeeded the Maharathis also struck punch 
marked coins. 33 

The Satavahana period has also thrown up a great deal of Roman coins. There 
are innumerable sites from peninsular India where Roman coins have been found. It is 
important to note that Roman coins have generally been found only in the ports and 
towns of the Satavahana empire. 34 

The coins have normally been dated from 29 BC of the Roman emperor Augustus 
to 51 AD belonging to the reign of Claudius. However more recent discoveries have 
revealed the existence of coins struck under the reign of Justinus which ended in 527 
AD. 35 

Roman coins of gold and silver have been found at Vadgaon-Madhavpur in 
Belgaum, at Akki Alur in Hangal taluk of Dharwad district where a horde of 46 coins 
were uncovered, at Banavasi in Uttara Kannada, Maski in Raichur and Chandravalli and 
Brahmagiri in Chitradurga district. The Akki Alur pot of coins has brought contact with 
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48. Distribution of Satavahana coinage findspots. 

Rome into the Kadamba period. In addition, a horde of 163 coins at Yeshwantpura and 
another at the HAL airport were found in Bangalore. 36 

The appearance of these coins in hordes indicates that there was a general flow of 
bullion in the form of gold and silver as a result of trade with the Romans. The absence of 
a reverse flow of Satavahana coins to the Roman empire makes it unidirectional. Peninsu¬ 
lar India was therefore selling goods and receiving payments in gold rather than the other 
way around. These coins would be kept aside only to be melted later, and thus indicated 
the stock of the merchants of the time. 

From the volume of trade that was carried on and from the grants that merchants 
made to monasteries, it is clear that they were a pretty significant class. Their richness 
only reflected the use of a servile labour force of coolies and transporters. 
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49. Trade winds and ports of the northern Indian Ocean during the 
Satavahana period derived from Roman sources. 

The development of the money system must have "penetrated like a corroding 
acid into the traditional life of the rural communities founded on natural economy. The 
gentile constitution was absolutely incompatible with the money system" says Engels. 37 
This was one of the larger impacts that Satavahana trade must have had over society. It 
tended, as a result of the new principle of production for a market, to tear up the kulas 
which were founded on communal property. 

Engels further says that: "Civilization strengthened and increased all the estab¬ 
lished divisions of labour [of the former tribal oligarchies], particularly by intensifying 
the contrast between town and country and added a third division of labour, peculiar to 
itself and of decisive importance: it created a class that took no part in production, but 
engaged exclusively in exchanging products--the merchants. All previous inchoative 
formations of classes were exclusively connected with production; they divided those 
engaged in production into managers and performers, or into producers on a large scale 
and producers on a small scale. Here a class appears for the first time which, without 
taking any part in production, captures the management of production as a whole and 
economically subjugates the producers to its rule; a class that makes itself the indispens¬ 
able intermediary between any two producers and exploits them both. " 38 
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The setting up of towns, the elaborate structures that were built in them and the 
dependence of religion on these wealthy sponsors speak a lot of the power of the mer¬ 
chants. The riches of the Satavahana empire were wielded by the merchant. 

E. The Urban Spectacle 

The breaking up of society into classes and the inherent antagonism between the 
toilers and the owners of wealth was reflected in the origin of towns and their soiled 
contrast, the villages. 

RS Sharma says: "What needs emphasis is that perhaps at no other time in an¬ 
cient history do epigraphic records and excavations reveal so many towns in the 
Deccan...as in the first two centuries of the Christian era. " 39 

Among the main cities in Karnataka were Chandravalli in Chitradurga district, 
Maski in Raichur district, Vadagaon-Madhavpur in Belgaum city, Banvasi in Uttara 
Kannada district and Sannathi in Gulbarga district. Apart from these there were several 
minor towns such as Malavalli in Shimoga district, Udyavara and perhaps Mangalore in 
Dakshina Kannada district, Karwar and perhaps Honnavara in Uttara Kannada and prob¬ 
ably an as yet unidentified city near Bangalore lying on the highway to Kolar's gold. 
Apart from these at least 200 village settlements belonging to Satavahana times have 
been identified in Karnataka. 40 

In Vadagaon-Madhavpur, a suburb in Belgaum, a Satavahana city of 40 acres was 
excavated. A 270 metre long street was excavated with terracota tiles and brick struc¬ 
tures lining it. Copper coins, beads of semi-precious stones and dice were found in large 
numbers. Pottery was scarce. Himanshu Prabha Ray therefore rightly asks: "Can one 
thereby conclude that this street was used for commercial purposes?" 41 In the northern 
part of the site residential buildings and wells were revealed. The wells had circular rings 
resembling the casing of Harappan wells. The buildings had square rooms, oblong halls 
and tiled roofs, the whole structure built on a raised foundation of pebble bedding over- 
lain with a layer of rammed murrum. Mud plaster was used as the binding material and 
the walls had a coating of fine lime. 42 

Banavasi also known as Vaijayanti was another of the major cities. Banavasi bears 
the presence of a Mauryan stupa which speaks of the pre-Satavahana origins of the city. 
A brick fortification on a rubble foundation beside a moat skirts the city. 43 

Sannathi, located on the banks of the Bhima had a fort that ran for a length of 
more than 2 kms. It had several substantial structures and a huge citadel erected on an 
artificial mound. At least four stupas have been recovered from here. Residential build¬ 
ings had some three to four rooms built around a central hall. Archaeologists such as 
Sheshadri of the ASI are of the opinion that Sannathi was not only the oldest but also the 
biggest of cities in Karnataka at that time. The identity of the architecture with that of 
Banavasi, particularly the Romanesque influence of winged animals is evident. The iden¬ 
tification of at least four stupas in the neighbourhood of Sannathi only draws attention to 
the fact that Sannathi had an urban agglutination and rose as a complex. 

At Chandravalli a covered brick drain was found and at Brahmagiri there was a 
metalled road. 44 
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S Nagaraju states that: "Differences in the standard of life in these types of settle¬ 
ments can be noticed in the nature of material equipments seen in them. For example in 
pottery itself several sites like Brahmagiri, Chandravalli, Maski, Banavasi, Vadagaon- 
Madhavpur and Sannathi have yielded dishes of Rouletted ware and Amphorae of Medi¬ 
terranean origin, while these are generally absent in smaller 'village' sites (e.g., Hammige). 
Beads of cornelian, jasper, lapis lazuli, crystal, chalcedony, amethyst, agate, garnet, 
coral, glass shell and paste, besides terracota, are to be seen profusely in these sites, 
thus revealing the greater wealth and preferences of the 'urban' populace. The distinc¬ 
tion between the smaller settlements and cities is all the more glaring in architecture. 
While in smaller settlements thatched huts appear to have bee common (as evidenced by 
few post holes, as at Piklihal), somewhat larger towns could probably boast of substan¬ 
tial structures. ” 45 

The towns were obviously grand and prosperous. And this prosperity, it can 
hardly be denied was dependent on trade. Was the town not the abode of the wealthy 
merchant afterall? 

Little evidence has been forthcoming about the total population of each of these 
towns, on that basis, the different classes that resided in them and the numerical strength 
of each of these classes, traces of the nature of labour service in these cities and the 
specific articles that were produced in these urban centres by the artisans which were, as 
a few inscriptions reveal, organised on the basis of guilds and even rich enough to make 
occasional donations to the monasteries. 

F. Prakrit, Brahmi and Early History 

The first samples of written language in Karnataka are the thirteen Ashokan rock 
edicts. These rock edicts did not yet represent the transformation of Karnataka to 
civilisation. The script was Brahmi and the language Magadhi Prakrit. Who else were 
these edicts addressed to if not a trader-warrior-cleric that already knew how to read and 
hailed from the Magadhan core area or the central Ganga plains? 

Following the passage of Karnataka from prehistory to civilisation under the 
Satavahanas, the use of the Brahmi script continued but with a change in the Prakrit 
employed. The Magadhi dialect was dropped. This new combination of Prakrit with a 
non-Magadhi style in Brahmi script continued till a little after the end of Satavahana rule. 
All Satavahana inscriptions starting from the one at Vadagaon-Madhavpur dated at the 
first century AD, Banavasi naga image inscription, Malavalli pillar inscription of the third 
century AD and the Sannathi and Chandravalli inscriptions are in Prakrit-Brahmi. 

The choice of Prakrit was evident. It was the language which the ruling classes of 
the Satavahana empire spoke; perhaps an ancient form of language that was spoken 
around Paithan in central India. 

On the antiquity and nature of the Brahmi script, Asko Parpola says: "In spite of 
the possible faint reminiscences [between the Sindhu and Brahmi scripts]...it seems cer¬ 
tain that the art of writing ceased with the Indus civilization, having lost its raison d'etre, 
the complex urban way of life. Moreover, Brahmi has convincingly been shown to be 
derived from the Semitic writing, though it has not yet been definitely established when 
exactly between the 9th and 3rd centuries BC this took place. The Semitic script ex- 
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50. Remains of ASI excavations in Sannathi, Gulbarga district. A part of the fortress and 
a brick enclosure facing the Bhima river are exposed from the walled city's Ranamandala 

pressed consonants only, partly because it was derived from the earlier and more com¬ 
plicated Egyptian writing [which was pictographic] having this same characteristic, 
and partly because the structure of the Semitic languages made it possible to manage 
somehow with such a script. Occasionally, however, even the vowels were marked by the 
Semitic script, and it was the systematization of this practice by the Greeks, when they 
adapted the Phonecian script, that meant the creation of the modern alphabet. The 
addition of diacritic marks for the expression of vowels in India was a parallel improve- 
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merit. The Brahmi script thus represents a highly developed form of writing, practically 
speaking, the alphabetic stage. The history of writing shows that even the previous stage 
represented by the syllabic script is the result of a long development, which was reached 
in the Near East (where writing had been known since the late fourth millennium BC) 
only around 2000 BC. 'In reaching its ultimate development, writing, whatever its fore¬ 
runners may be, must pass through the stages of logography, syllabography and 
alphabetography in this, and no other, order. Therefore, no writing can start with a 
syllabic or alphabetic stage unless it is borrowed directly or indirectly, from a system 
which has gone through all the previous stages' (Gleb). Since the Indus script was 
created around the middle of the third millennium BC when no syllabic, let alone alpha¬ 
betic writing system existed, it cannot possibly represent such an advanced stage as the 
Brahmi script. This is definitely proved also by the different signs; an alphabetic script 
has about 15-40 different signs; purely syllabic systems specifying the vowels about 40- 
150; and word-syllabic systems up to about 700 signs. " 46 

Thus Brahmi, which was a development over the Indus script which had about 
400 different signs had already reached the highly evolved form of an alphabetic script. 
The Mauryan empire dispersed the Brahmi script across the frontiers of India. While the 
early Sangam Tamils borrowed this script to write Tamil in 200 BC, Satavahana Karnataka 
put out its inscriptions in Prakrit-Brahmi till the fifth century when the script was bor¬ 
rowed and articulated Kannada through the Halmidi inscription. 

The use of Prakrit throughout the Satavahana period speaks of the nature of the 
ruling classes. Since Kannada as a nationality had already evolved it could be correct to 
speak of the continuation of a non-Kannadiga stratum in the ruling classes coexisting 
with a fair Kannadiga component. Even if the Kannadiga section were more important by 
number, due to the pervasive character of the super structural institutions—a great number 
of which were derived from the Mauryan core area in the north, Prakrit continued to find 
use; what with its rich word stock achieved in the process of already 300 years of class 
rule more useful for administration, war, trade, religion, art, architecture and philosophy. 

G. Religion: An Ideological Expression of Class Society 

Religion is the ideological expression of a society which has been divided 
along class lines. The need to mystify the source of class exploitation is the most impor¬ 
tant impulse behind it. The separation of a stratum and therein the formation of a class 
which kept away from participating in production created the grounds for the separation 
of matter and spirit, the creation of a nether world or paradise as an alternative to this 
accursed world of suffering. 

During Satavahana rule Jainism, Buddhism and Vedic religions were introduced 
to Karnataka. But among all these none were popular in the real sense of the word. 

The local cults of the masses were the most popular and had the widest following. 
While the Buddhist stupas were imposing or Brahmanical yaga ritual conducted by the 
kings grandiose, the most common and numerous of all evidence describing the religion 
of the people are to be found in the terracota figurines of the time. In the big cities of 
Karnataka where Buddhism, Jainism and Brahmanism were most powerful there has also 
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been the greatest stock of such figurines. Further, these figurines have been found from 
the lesser towns and villages too. VV Krishna Sastry, summing up this phenomenon 
writes: "The figures are hand made by modelling the clay to the desired shape. The 
similarity of the shape and sex of these figures found in various excavations may indi¬ 
cate that they represent fertility cult. The heads are made flat, the hands and legs pinched 
like pointed masses and the conical breasts protrude.... The face is just a featureless 
mass with a halo like decoration. This type of figures have the largest distribution not 
only in Andhra-Karnataka area but in the whole of India. " A1 

These figurines were found in prolific numbers in all kinds of locales—villages, 
towns and cities. While traces of the established religions were found exclusively in the 
towns and cities only, these figurines are nothing but a reminder of the strength of the cult 
of the mother goddess already being elevated to the level of a religion by now. Identical 
in form to the faceless matriarchs of the paintings in the fertility cults, these figurines in 
clay were only a continuation of the fertility cult of the neolithic period. Magic, the 
fertility cult and their material basis were only modified under the new conditions created 
by the rule of the Satavahanas. Agriculture had continued but under modified circum¬ 
stances. While the continuation of an agrarian life was the basis for the continuity of 
the mother goddess figures, its conduct under the plough was the reason for its 
elevation from primitive magic to that of religion. The use of the plough raised the 
status of agriculture and made it the sole means of sustenance for the dividing tribes, 
pastoralism was being transformed and cattle rearing now became a supplementary part 
of the economic activity of the rural masses. Agriculture passed into the hands of man 
from that of the woman. But agriculture had to depend, as it always did, even under the 
new mode of production, on the weather; and this was what made its outcome unpredict¬ 
able, causing the retention of agricultural magic. But since it was now conducted princi¬ 
pally by the man under patriarchal conditions and under a society that led to the break up 
of the clans and caused the exploitation of labour, magic meant to increase productivity 
was now converted into religion. The patriarch sorcerers assumed great importance and 
they now beckoned the spirits at the service of society. The sorceress became male 
priests and their magic had become religion. This transformation from primitive agricul¬ 
tural magic to religion itself must have passed through a phase of black magic, which on 
its part already begins to represent the contradictions within the social order, enemity 
among individuals, the rise and fall of fortunes, as the result of the vagaries of a class 
society. The priest began to collect his fees, modest in the beginning, but increasingly 
exploitative with the advance of the new social order. Road junctions, boundary stones, 
banyan, neem, tamarind and pepal trees became the objects and cult centres and the fixed 
abodes of the goddesses. Whitehead gives us a list of some of these goddesses. But we 
can easily say that his list is by any stretch of imagination exceedingly small. There are as 
many ammas as there are village clusters in Karnataka and south India. 

Terracota figures from Sannathi also depict a different class of mother goddess. 
V Krishna Sastry describes them: "The terracota figures cast out of double moulds in¬ 
clude three types of female figures. The first one is modelled with outstretched hands 
and arms lifted. She wears a makara type head dress, and decorated with a necklace, 
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51. Two views of the same mound. Called Ane Dibba or elephant mound by the peasants, this 
rounded elevation 4 kms from Sannathi, Gulbarga district, is a Buddhist stupa that remains buried. 

waist-band and kankanas, etc. The flowing hair is beautifully made into a back knot at 
the end. This is the commonest form in the Satavahana and Ikshvaku levels. The second 
type is made of kaolin which appears to have universal distribution among the early 
historical sites of South India. The left hand of the Goddess simply rests on the thigh 
while her right hand holds a bunch of fruit. The parrot perched on her right arm nudges 
her breast with its bill. She is profusely decorated and her genitals are also marked. 
Sometimes she wears an yajnopavitra and a beaded necklace with leaf pendants. " 48 
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52. Five kilometres off Sannathi, Gulbarga district, and just a kilometre from Ane Dibba is Belavadi which is being excavated by the ASI. A magnificent 
Buddhist chaitya has been uncovered. Adjacent to these ruins is a neem tree sheltering the temple of Durgamma, the village goddess. The wall 
on the left of the temple (see arrow) has a sculpted block of limestone which has been recovered from the chaitya by the peasants some years ago. 
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53. Similar chaitya motifs from Banavasi, Uttara Kannada district and Sannathi, Gulbarga district. 

These are identical to the Yakshis that we come across in Sanchi at the same 
period. These Yakshis are none other than the mother goddesses of the masses which 
have been given a refinement. The conversion to Buddhism of a people practicing fertil¬ 
ity cult magic, obviously resulted in their taking their goddesses, the Yakshis to the Bud¬ 
dhist stupas. This Yakshi cult found at Sannathi only underscores the compromise that 
religions like Buddhism made, out of inevitable reasons, with the religion of the Shudra 
and peasant masses. 

A third type of religion emerging from tribal-peasant roots was animism. Ani¬ 
mism itself came perhaps from the hunting magic of the hunter-gatherer tribes. But their 
conversion into clan totems and then the worship of these totems or balis with the rise 
and fall of such kulas or clans has led to the creation of what has come to be recognised 
in the feudal stage as the Hindu pantheon. The elevation of such totems to the level of 
gods is evident from sculptures of the five headed serpent and the freize of a buffalo and 
winged horse—apossibleRoman influence—from Banavasi and Sannathi. 49 

More often than not, history writing tends to either ignore or presume that these 
expressions of religion among the masses are a sign of Hinduism. But both these are 
wont to be wrong. An ignoring of these popular forms of worship, particularly that 
of the village goddesses inevitably leads to wrong notions on the origin of religion. 
This obfuscates the fact that religion develops from the changed class reality as it 
affects the lives of one and all. Buddhism, Jainism and Yedic religions at this point 
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54. Five-headed naga with pendant and Brahmi-Prakrit inscriptions from Banavasi, 

Uttara Kannada district. 

of time hardly touched upon or replaced the need for these rural cults embedded as 
they were in agriculture and its cycles which the vast majority of the people prac¬ 
tised, or, hailed as they did from clan and tribal identities. 

In this context, EW Thompson quite rightly observes: "For my part I can never 
believe that it [Buddhism] was ever a religion of the people. Buddhism was the religion 
of a small but influential class of nobles and merchants. It was never accepted by the 
common people, who had their own ancient worships and continued to adhere to them. 

Similar remarks might be made about the Jains—with this distinction, that the 
Jains were certainly more numerous and powerful in the South than ever were the Bud- 
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55. Buffalo and winged horse from a panel in Sannathi, Gulbarga district. 

The winged horse also found in Banavasi speaks of a Roman influence. 

dhists. They came for purposes of trade or government administration...but their reli¬ 
gion was confined equcdly to a small and exclusive class. It never seems to have spread 
outside the capital cities. " 50 

While EW Thompson has correctly summed up the class basis of Buddhism and 
Jainism as being that of the trader, administrator, military chief and artisan—all urban 
classes, his observation that Jainism was more popular than Buddhism in the South is not 
borne out at the stage of the social mode of production which we are at present discussing 
but is relevant to the phase of early feudalism from the fourth century AD onwards. 

From none of the major cities and towns of the period of Satavahana rule do we 
find evidence of any major Jaina centres of worship. It appears that the Jains came to 
Karnataka before the Buddhists did. Chandragupta Maurya, in his last days, is said to 
have fled Pataliputra and reached Shravanabelagola in Hassan district where he appar¬ 
ently converted to Jainism and died by an act of Sillekhana, which was the Jaina method 
of rendering the body back to the elements of nature. References to the Jainas in the 
period of early history describes them as mendicants who lived in rock shelters and 
stayed alive by collecting alms. 51 

In contrast, Buddhism at this stage seems to have received far greater patronage. 
Every one of the major cities of Karnataka are described as having Buddhist stupas and 
chaityas of an imposing nature. 52 S Nagaraju says: "The apsiclal structures at Banavasi, 
Brahmagiri, Vadagaon-Madhavpur are generally considered to be Buddhist. An in¬ 
scription from the former place refers to a Buddhist vihara. Sannathi has clear evidence 
of the presence of Buddhism in the stupas, sculptures and a number of inscriptions found 
there. " 53 

The Satavahanas were among the first kings of India to make grants of villages to 
Buddhist monasteries. In the initial stages such grants came from the king but in the later 
half of Satavahana rule such donations also came from wealthy merchant and artisan 
guilds. On the one hand this speaks of the support that Buddhism enjoyed from the ruling 
classes and a state which in the main represented the interests of the traders. On the 
other, such grants "may be seen against the backdrop of expanding rural economy at this 
time and the need of the state to monitor new settlements and their development. Reli- 
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gious institutions—of which the monasteries were the most developed-were amply suited 
to consolidation and integration of agricultural settlements, on account of their ability 
to forge channels of communication. These channels could not only be used to popular¬ 
ize improved methods of agriculture and cropping patterns, but also to reinforce the 
authority of the state. It was perhaps for this purpose of supervising and maintaining 
control that the Satavahanas gifted villages to the Sangha. ” 54 

During the time of the Satavahanas, Buddhism had split into the Mahayana and 
Hinayana sects. The Mahayana, meaning great path, which came to dominate Buddhist 
belief in the country represented the interests of a clergy which openly partook in all kinds 
of commercial and monetary activities. 

The spread of Buddhism in India is along the main routes of trade. In fact 
we have innumerable references to traders' caravans also including intenerant Buddhist 
clerics. At Buddhist stupas and viharas which normally fell in the trading junctions and 
chief commercial centres, the clergy began to directly undertake in trade or the Sangha 
emerged as the local moneylender. 

DD Kosambi who was among the foremost of Indian historians to study these 
underlying material aspects of Buddhist religion tells us that in the initial stages these 
viharas served to extend and develop the new agrarian order, while in later times they 
transformed into centres of commerce and profit. 55 

Let us quote from Basil Davidson in order to draw a parallel for the Buddhist 
influence in India with that of Islam on West Africa: "Historically, then, the influence of 
Islam in West Africa must be considered aside from its spiritual aspect, as having pri¬ 
mary significance in tw } o main fields: in the techniques of commerce and in those of the 
gorernment of cities, states and empires of growing power and importance. In both 
respects, moreover, Islam may be seen as having acted as effective solvent of traditional 
society, repeatedly blurring the lines of ethnic seperatism, displacing the old 'tribal' 
equalities with new hierarchical structures and servitudes and generally with an impact 
increasingly noticeable after the sixteenth century deepening the horizontal stratifica¬ 
tion of Western African society ." 56 

But the Satavahana kings although non-Aryan in origin were converts to Brah¬ 
manism. While Buddhism received maximum sponsorship from the ruling classes, Vedic 
religion which had already its ideology of chaturvarna was not without its importance. 
As RS Sharma explains: "The Satavahanas supplemented the coercive methods of main¬ 
taining their authority in the countryside by grants to monks and priests. The Buddhist 
monks, who seem to have been one of the earliest landed beneficiaries according to 
inscriptions, must have preached peace and rules of good conduct, obviating the occa¬ 
sions for defiance of the royal authority and social order. A similar service may have 
been rendered by the brahmanas, who would be interested in enforcing the rules of the 
varna system. In an inscription Gautamiputra Satakarani is called the sole brahmana 
and credited with the prevention of the fusion of four varnas. The Satavahanas seemed 
to have been improvised brahmanas which accounts for their support of the brahmanical 
order. Perhaps all the four varnas mentioned in the Satavahana inscriptions were not 
equally well established in their dominions, and in actual practice the royal task may 
have been confined to the disciplining of the sudras.... " 57 
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Thus the Satavahana state took and utilised the best-the class best-of the 
two religions, Buddhism and the Vedic. Without allowing for any overt contradic¬ 
tion to develop between the two, it balanced the interests of creating a servile Shudra 
helotry on the one hand by upholding Vedic Brahmanism, in which direction Bud¬ 
dhism had little to contribute; and at the same time sponsored Buddhism as a means 
to trade and a channel to propagate the karma theory of predestination and thus 
the irrevocability of exploitation. It is important to observe that at this point of 
history none of the rural settlements of Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh gave evi¬ 
dence of the practice of Vedic religion . 58 

Therefore, first, as in the case of Africa under early class rule where, as Basil 
Davidson says, there was a "dichotomy between the Muslim towns and the non-Muslim 
or anti-Muslim countryside"; 59 and secondly, in early historical Karnataka too there 
was a dichotomy between Buddhism, Jainism and Vedic Brahminism on the one 
hand, all of which were town based and patronised by those classes resident in the 
towns and mother-goddess cults, animism ancestor worship and other similar faiths 
which were rooted firmly in the hearts of those that lived in the villages. 
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3. CLASS SOCIETY IN KARNATAKA: 
EVOLUTION OR IMPOSITION? 

The relationship between internal development and external influence is an im¬ 
portant question which flows with the flow of history. At every point of transformation in 
Karnataka's prehistory it has stalked archaeologists. Was it diffusion that was principal 
for a certain change or was it indigenous development; was it an external influence that 
decided a certain complexion or autochthonous development that gave it the progressive 
twist? This question has confronted historiography at the crossroads of prehistory and 
history. It is not apparently illogical that such a problem should arise. As is evident from 
our discussion of the Satavahana period, there are ample grounds for it. 

For anybody acquainting with the early historic period of Karnataka, i.e., the 
Satavahana period, the number of borrowed institutions is striking. They appear to en¬ 
gulf and overwhelm all possibility of indigenous evolution. Let us check this long and 
valid list: 

1) The transformation of the agrarian system was dependent on the plough. With¬ 
out the introduction of plough agriculture the extraction of a surplus and thus the dawn of 
civilisation and inherent to that, the rise of cities and their sustenance from the surplus of 
crops extracted from (and thus) the villages, could not have been conceived. The plough 
had been invented by the sixth century BC in the central Ganga plains. 

2) To suit the new instrument of production and to allow the extraction of surplus 
from the villages, a class had to be created to slave and be yoked with the oxen to field 
agriculture. This labouring class in total servitude, surviving as social dregs could be 
construed and forged only because of the institution of chaturvama. Chaturvarna, the 
four class division, was the level with which the new Brahmana-Kshatriya-Vis (the upper 
section of the last) ruling triumvirate dug open a servile Shudra from the tribal entrails of 
pastoralism-primitive agriculture. This pillaging genius of chaturvarna was adapted to 
the class society of Karnataka, the institution coming from the western and central Ganga 
plains. 

3) The state, its attributes, its component parts, its role, its relationship to the 
king, kingship, its inherent contradictions and their mitigation, its relationship with 
chaturvarna with trade and with agriculture—the art of statecraft, or rather its scheme, 
was modelled. The Arthashastra written by Kautilya after 322 BC was the blueprint. 
The Mauryan state under Chandragupta had already made a colossal experiment, the 
results of which were bountiful. He built the first Indian empire. The Satavahana state 
was modelled on the by then divine precepts of the Aarthashastra and its was this state 
which prised open the tribal oligarchies of Karnataka through war and kept the Shudra 
turning the soil through the by now forceful habit of violence. The conception, the early 
demonstration and the composition of significant portions of the state came, again, from 
the civilisation of the central Ganga plain. 

4) The language of the rock edicts—Prakrit in Brahmi—of Ashoka weathered nearly 
five centuries of Satavahana rule. It was the language which carried the ideas of civilisation 
to fruition. Whether for administration or for religion, commerce or for philosophy, 
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Prakrit-Brahmi endured. The highly developed Brahmi sign system of alphabets and 
Prakrit, its flesh and blood, were taken by the Satavahanas and transplanted in Karnataka. 
Had Prakrit-Brahmi, again, not flowered in the fertile plains of the central Ganga basin? 

5) Buddhism, Jainism and Vedic Brahmanism were well articulated major reli¬ 
gious systems. Each had undergone rigorous struggle, and from this had developed their 
own substantiable world views. These were systems that took strength from logic and 
could carry thought along parameters of abstract dialectics. The mother goddess cult and 
animistic faiths had the power of numbers; but due to the power of argument and logic, of 
these religious systems to which the Satavahanas administered the power of the state and 
pelf, they dazzled. These religions with their fanatic functionaries swept Karnataka. The 
storm centre again, was the central Ganga valley. 

In short, the language, the base and the superstructure, were taken from the 
Mauryan north. The Satavahanas were a replica of the Mauryans. And their half-millen¬ 
nium rule appeared to ditto the Ganga valley in the valleys of the Krishna, Tungabhadra 
and Kaveri. Look at it from any angle, it appeared that Karnataka, and why Karnataka 
alone, Maharashtra and Andhra Pradesh too were only a duplicate of the North. 

There is thus a northern view of Indian and south Indian history which has grown 
from these 'facts' and 'self-evident truths'. This notion, unfortunately, has even afflicted a 
fair number of historians of the south. 

For an answer to this problem we would like to begin from the Marxist standpoint 
of the dialectics of change as enunciated by Mao Tse-tung: "According to materialist 
dialectics...changes in society are due chiefly to the development of the internal contra¬ 
dictions in society.... Does materialist dialectics exclude external causes? Not at all. It 
holds that external causes become operative through internal causes. " 60 

The development of prehistoric Karnataka well into the iron age, the emergence 
of a tribal oligarchy based on this development, the tendency for stratification within 
society and the objective conditions for the emergence of a state, the developed word 
stock and grammar of spoken Kannada and the transformation of magic towards primi¬ 
tive religion were all developments, as we have seen in the earlier chapter, internal to 
Karnataka society. These developments were all symptomatic of the passage of Karnataka 
to civilisation. The old society of pastoralism-primitive agriculture was already display¬ 
ing developed elements of the new order. If the Satavahanas had not ruled over Karnataka, 
then class society would have emerged on the strength of its internal contradictions per¬ 
haps after a slight delay. Tamil society of the time was an example. By 200 BC, 
neighbouring Tamil Nadu, which was at a level of development almost identical to that of 
Karnataka, graduated to civilisation without being doctored by external rule. Thus while 
the Satavahanas borrowed all the ready made institutions from the central Ganga plains 
owing to the structures of continuity they enjoyed with the earlier Mauryan state and 
society, they could not mechanically transplant all these institutions in Karnataka. Each 
of these external institutions became operative on the strength of the internal fac¬ 
tors. The Satavahanas had not found the need to wage a bloody war like the Ashokan 
war with the Kalingas as the internal conditions facilitating slavery had matured to a far 
greater extent than what obtained among the neolithic Kalingas. It was the ripening of 
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the elements of the new society in the womb of the old that streamlined the transforma¬ 
tion. 

Attacking such prejudices, RS Sharma, in his Material Culture and Social For¬ 
mations in Ancient India said: "It reflects a colonial attitude projected back into our past 
history. Similarities do not always mean imitations. Even borrowing presupposes a 
congenial climate for acceptance and adoption...." 60A 

A few lines from Basil Davidson's Africa in History will not be out of place in this 
context. He says: "African history suggests many examples of the closely interwoven 
process of conditions ripe-for-change and the fortunate arrival of immigrant groups 
who knew how to profit from the fact. Where such examples lie near to our times, and 
can be studied in some detail, they generally indicate that the immigrant influence was 
of secondary importance; and one may well think this of pre-dynastic Egypt as well. " 61 

The ready made institutions borrowed from outside found a ready made clientele 
within Karnataka. Thus the passage of Karnataka from prehistory to history was not 
imposed from outside; it was native maturity that sought an external influence--it 
was a flesh and blood that was grafted on an indigenous skeletal infrastructure; it 
was a south that was willing and capable of receiving the north; and it was yet 
another case in history of an external cause becoming operative through an internal 
one. 
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4. MEANING OF THE SHUDRA MODE OF PRODUCTION 

A general vagueness prevails even among Marxist historians about characterising the 
mode of production under the Satavahanas. For that matter, from the period of the 
emergence of class society in the Sindhu valley between 2500 BC and 1800 BC and then 
the reemergence of class rule on a solid foundation from the sixth century BC till 550 AD, 
or till the fall of the Guptas, have not been characterised in precise terms. 

While it may take some more time before such a charecterisation of Sindhu 
civilisation is undertaken, the early historic period spanning nearly 1,000 years from the 
sixth century BC to the sixth century AD remains without a label. But except this ques¬ 
tion all other points concerning this period have received serious consideration by Marx¬ 
ist historians; thus it would be wrong to say that the period has been neglected. Satavahana 
rule which falls in this time span, also, on account of this silence, suffers from the same 
affliction. 

However the period following the end of the Guptas has been very clearly de¬ 
scribed by DD Kosambi and then RS Sharma as the period of Indian feudalism. Eminent 
historians such as DN Jha and VK Thakur among others have deepened our understand¬ 
ing of Indian feudalism starting from the sixth century AD. 

But why has Indian Marxist historiography remained inconclusive about the 
early historical period? 

There are several reasons for this. One important reason concerns the question of 
slavery. India like China, like Rome and like Greece developed its 'first' class society 
under local influence. The state that emerged in India was the result of factors inherent to 
it, which was so well theorised by Kautilya's Arthashastra. But while such development 
in these countries led to the development of a slave mode of production, India did not, 
it is clearly established by now, develop into a slave society. Nor did it, like Germany 
for instance, directly pass into the feudal mode of production. Hence it may be said that 
the slave mode was not a universal mode since many societies changed from clan based 
primitive communism to feudalism directly or through an intermediary stage as in our 
case. 

Now the second important factor comes up. India's transition did not lead it 
directly into feudalism. It would require at least a thousand years in the north of the 
country and at least 500 years in regions like Karnataka for the new class society to 
change to feudalism proper. 

This period, from a half to one whole millennium of class society and social dy¬ 
namics based on certain specific forms of development, was protracted and on this count, 
deeply rooted, resilient and self-perpetuating that it could simply not be dismissed as an 
aberration or a passing phenomenon. But instead of drawing attention and culling fo¬ 
cussed debate, as for instance the polemics on the feudal mode of production has at¬ 
tracted, this era of Indian history has unfortunately remained a historiographical forte 
clouded by silence. The problem has been uneasy-the society was not a slave forma¬ 
tion, yet slavery in a general sense, and in the particular form of a Shudra helotage 
did exist as the chief condition of labour exploitation. 
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The chief features of a slave mode—slavery being the principal condition of labour, 
slaves being a major marketable item and slave masters being a major, if not the principal 
component of the ruling classes-were all absent. Thus to categorise India of the early 
historical period as a slave society would be a misnomer. 

RS Sharma is quite right when he says: "The attempt to place the ancient Indian 
economy in the straitjacket of the slave mode of production is misplaced.... Ancient 
Indian society can be called a slave owning society in the sense that people employed 
domestic slaves, but it cannot be characterised as a society based on the slave mode of 
production. ” 62 

If it was not a slave mode of production how should one grasp and categorise 
Indian society for the millennium commencing from the sixth century BC and Karnataka 
for its half-millennium starting 240 BC? Let us consider some of its chief features with 
this task in mind. 

1) The first class societies assume the fiercest and most extreme forms of 
labour oppression. This results from the infancy of class society, in that the new 
productive instruments are still inadequately dispersed or developed, the various 
superstructural aspects of class rule are yet to be refined and resistance from the 
labouring classes just then reduced from primitive communism recurrently kindles 
an aspiration to be free. In the Indian context this was achieved by the institution of 
chaturvarna. It condemned and consigned the chief labouring population, the Shudras, 
to helotage. Surplus extraction and the perpetuation of class rule could not have been 
possible without this degree of barbarism of the ruling Brahmana and Kshatriya classes. 
Thus the commencement of civilisation ringing out the end of barbarism as an ex¬ 
pression of the primitive communist mode of production only institutionalises the 
most barbaric forms of social behaviour unknown to humankind during the earlier 
phases of savagery and barbarism. Ashokan rule on the one hand is glorified by a 
select set of historians. His change of heart after the bloody Kalinga war is eulogised and 
he is picturised as the emperor of peace. But the change of heart in Ashoka did not deter 
him from converting the 1,50,000 free tribals of Kalinga captured from the war into a 
Shudra helotage to work the sita lands of the Mauryan state in the central Ganga basin. 63 

Under Mauryan, and we strongly believe, Satavahana rule too, the state held ex¬ 
tensive tracts of agricultural land called sita lands and it was in such tracts that the 
captives of war, considered as Shudras, were subjected to slavery. RS Sharma says: 
"Although we have no statistics for the Mauryan empire, the state sector of agricultural 
production was certainly run by slaves and agricultural labourers, and in this sense 
dependent labour formed the back of the Mauryan state. " 64 Thus in this period of early 
history of the post-Harappan period society thrived based on the exploitation chiefly 
of Shudra labour. Almost all agricultural surplus came from the toil of theShudra helots, 
the mines operated on Shudra labour and a section of the labour of the urban centres was 
the contribution of the Shudras, the artisans who formed into guilds being generally free. 

2) This brings us to the second question, the nature of the state in the period of 
early history. 

The state was centralised and it was manned by paid soldiers, military officers and 
overseers. The state apparatus was pretty heavy and it was built on the model proposed 
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by the Arthashastra. A major portion—if not the most—of the population residing in the 
towns and cities was composed of state functionaries. The Mauryan army itself is said to 
have been from 4 lakh to 6 lakh strong constituting from 10% to 15% of the population of 
the western and central Ganga plains at that time. RS Sharma writes that: "The distinc¬ 
tive feature of the Arthasastra polity is to exalt monarchical power over all other sources 
of authority, and it was to make it felt among the subjects through as many as nearly 
thirty departments. The general policy of the Mauryan empire is in the main borne out 
by the inscriptions of Ashoka, who acted as a promulgator of the dharma and who pos¬ 
sessed a fairly well organised bureaucracy. " 65 

The strengthening of the state apparatus was motivated on two major counts. 
First was its role in war. The conquest of tribal oligarchies and the suppression of various 
mahajanapadas was the surest source for the internal stability of the ruling classes and 
thus the empire. The expansion of the new field agriculture was dependent on the supply 
of slaves and "war was therefore possibly the single greatest factor that contributed to 
the growth of slavery. ” 66 

The second reason for the strengthening of the state machinery arose from the 
fact that the Mauryan and Satavahana states also directly owned property, retained and 
directly exploited a vast labouring population through the economic activity that it un¬ 
dertook. The state was thus a precursor, a harbinger of the new economy of class society. 
RS Sharma tells us: "The capital fact in the relations of production as known from the 
Arthasastra is a large degree of state control over all sectors of economy. The Kautilyan 
state does not only control trade, industry and mining, but the superintendents of agri¬ 
culture, while working the state farms with the help of the dasas and karmakaras, mobilise 
the services of the blacksmiths, the carpenters, the diggers, etc., for the purpose.... We 
learn that great officers of the state not only superintended the rivers and looked after 
irrigation, but also measured the land and supervised occupations connected with land 
such as those of wood cutters, carpenters, blacksmiths and miners. " 61 

From this RS Sharma concludes: "The Mauryan state therefore was a great em¬ 
ployer of dasas and karmakaras, artisans and the aboriginal peoples, who apparently 
belonged to the sudra class. And in this respect the organization of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in this period resembles to some extend that which prevailed in Greece and Rome." 
68 

These features of the state-its centralised nature, its enormity and its pen¬ 
chant for economic activity-are all special features over and above the normal 
features that attend any state in the class society of that time.. 

3) The ruling classes were composed of a triumvirate which included the 
merchant, the administrator-military official and the priest-clergy. The Satavahana 
and Mauryan states represented the interests of these three classes. If the merchant was 
the richest owing to the continental proportions of the trade it engaged in, the administra¬ 
tor-military functionary was the most powerful owing also to the extended specific eco¬ 
nomic role of the state and the priest a kind of bedrock due to its creation of chaturvarna 
as a social and ideological system and the Buddhist and Jaina clergy as the ideological 
props of the rule of the merchant-administrator classes. These three major classes looted 
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the surplus that the social formation of this period generated, and on the question of 
division of which, also fell into conflict with one another, a point which we shall soon 
consider in greater detail. It is important to observe at this juncture that all these classes 
were mostly resident in towns and urban locales—even landowners preferring the luxury 
of the town to the village; and thus, this period of early history was of towns swamping 
the villages. 

4) This period of pre-feudal history was not a passing phenomenon. It survived 
for a full 1,000 years in north India. The latter half of the millennium described certain 
transitory features of the new feudal mode of production. In Karnataka it was alive for 
500 years without the presence of any such transitory features on a social scale. This 
long period of its existence makes it not an ephemeral social formation but an ep¬ 
ochal mode of production. This long period of its existence only implies that it was 
not only exclusive but also self-perpetuating. This self-perpetuating character in turn 
suggests that it was an exclusive mode with certain laws inherent to it. 

Apart from these four main features, this period of early history also had some 
additional features, which one may argue although not determinative, endowed it with a 
complexion of exclusivity. 

Buddhism and Jainism as religious systems are generally coterminus with this 
period of early history. The collapse of Buddhism is total and that of Jainism almost total, 
except perhaps for its survival in Karnataka, the reasons for which will be discussed in the 
next chapter which deals with early feudalism. The rise and flourishing of these two 
religions and at the same time their simultaneous collapse is only a wider reflection of 
their social base. These two religions catered essentially to the interests of the adminis¬ 
trator-military official on the one hand and the merchant on the other, to the exclusion of 
the Brahmana priesthood. With the rise of these first two classes these two religions 
representing their joint interest also rose and with their fall these two religions also fell. In 
Europe, it would not be wrong to state, that the growth of Christianity and in West Asia 
and parts of the Maghreb, the rise of Islam were representative of the rise of feudalism 
and a replacement to the ancient religions of Egypt, Rome and Greece. In South East 
Asia, Japan, Korea and China it was however not Hinayana Buddhism which stuck to 
some of the pre-classs tenets of the Buddha but Mahayana Buddhism influenced by 
Nagarjuna, a Brahmin, which was better equipped to serve feudalism, that inaugurated 
the society of feudalism which followed the slave mode of production there. 69 It was 
only because of this nature of Mahayana Buddhism that it faded into oblivion, never 
catching the eye of the ruling classes. 

In sum, the slave mode of production outside India was quite often, though not 
always, attended with an exclusive religious superstructure and the feudal mode with a 
different religious superstructure which was more adaptable and serviceable to the new 
classes in power. In India it may therefore be said that Buddhism and Jainism served the 
pre-feudal mode of production and were exclusive to it. This must however not be raised 
to the level of a principle as there were enough exceptions to it. 

Under the Satavahanas, Karnataka had seen the greater popularisation of Bud¬ 
dhism rather than Jainism; Jainism itself catching up as the leading religion with the change 
in the mode of production and its entry to feudalism. However, Jainism remained an 
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important religion only during the early and middle centuries of early feudalism yielding 
to Vedanta and its sects of Shaivism, Vaishnavism and later Virashaivism from the com¬ 
mencement of middle feudalism from the twelfth century onwards. 

A second additional feature apart from religion giving the mode of production of 
the early historic period exclusive complexion was the use of language. Prakrit in Brahmi 
script dominated most written material of this period and the entry of India and Karnataka 
to feudalism saw a change in the language which the ruling classes used. The new feudal 
rulers now discarded Prakrit in Brahmi and instead adapted Sanskrit in Devanagiri. JV 
Stalin says that a language does not change with a change in the mode of production. 70 
Hence we hesitate from considering the question of language as determining or 
characterising a mode of production and therefore, like religion, feel it is not a principle to 
be applied to a study of the dialectics of modes of production. Yet like religion, the 
language patronised by the ruling classes underwent a change. This change does not stem 
from a law but from the specific historical fact that a class—the Brahmana—speaking 
Sanskrit which was its mother tongue came to dominate society and state under early 
feudalism. Yet this change in religion, the relegation of Prakrit (in which Buddha and 
Mahavira preached) along with their religions, provides an added complexion to the mode 
of production that characterised the early historic period. 

From these four specific features-chaturvarna and Shudra helotage as the 
principal form of labour exploitation; the type and role of the state; the nature of 
the ruling classes and the epochal character of the mode with its own self-perpetu¬ 
ating laws-and the two additional aspects of religion and language lending this 
epoch exclusive complexion: one may well conclude that the early historical period 
to which Maurya, Gupta and Satavahana belong represented a mode of produc¬ 
tion with individual standing and independent merit, although the Gupta period in 
particular possessed certain protofeudal features. 

The dissimilarity of this mode of production with that of the slave holding mode 
was also evident. The chief distinguishing feature was that in India of that time the 
state directly owned the main body of Shudras while in Rome and Greece slaves 
were owned principally by the slavemasters. On this cardinal difference the other 
differences rested. In Rome and Greece, the slave masters emerged as the main compo¬ 
nent of the ruling class and the trade in slaves was the most profitable of all businesses. 
But in India the state principally owned the Shudras and thus it discouraged the rise of 
slave merchants on a social scale. This served to modify the composition of the ruling 
classes and gave the Kshatriya-bureaucratic class an otherwise important role. Further¬ 
more, this provided the state with not only a political but also a direct role in the economy. 
The state in India of the time was the biggest agency in the economy. It controlled most 
surplus-producing agriculture and had a monopoly over mines. This made the purchase- 
sale of Shudras superfluous. The military and bureaucratic officials of state liasoned 
closely with the merchant and priestly classes and together this ruling triumvirate wore 
the tiara of the social system. On all these counts then, the mode of production in 
India, though similar to the slave holding system, at the same time was different 
and distinct. It is this distinctness that lends it exclusivity and argues on behalf of calling 
it with a new name, a name that could capture its distinguishing features. 
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If, then, the early historic period did represent an independent mode, the question 
any Marxist would ask is: which was the revolution that toppled it? 

The scanty nature of literary evidence from the Satavahana period need not de¬ 
flect us from making any conclusive statement about the factor of revolution leading to its 
overthrowal although we might initially hesitate in this regard. We might, on the basis of 
evidence derived from the Gupta period, however conclude that there indeed was a 
deep seated crisis and a people's role as the motive force which brought down the 
prefeudal state and its ruling classes, thereby contributing to the commencement of 
a new mode, the feudal mode of production. But this initial hesitation about Karnataka 
under the Satavahanas may be adequately discarded when one observes that the collapse 
of the Satavahanas was sudden, and after a mere gap of about a century the new dynas¬ 
ties representing the new mode of feudal production arose. As a result feudalism com¬ 
menced in Karnataka at a slightly earlier period than in the north. 

Let us thus look at the crisis which afflicted this mode of production constituting 
the period of its decay, common to all modes, before death. 

The crisis had three significant components to it. First was the revolts by the 
Shudras; the second was the contradiction among the ruling classes between the 
Kshatriyas and the privileged Vis on the one hand and the Brahmanas on the other which 
was carried into the field of the religious superstructure too thereby weakening the ruling 
classes as a whole; and third was conquest by dynasties foreign to the Indian subcon¬ 
tinent. 

RS Sharma writes: "Around the third century AD the vaisya-sudra social forma¬ 
tion was afflicted with a deep social crisis. The crisis is clearly reflected in the descrip¬ 
tions of the Kali age in those portions of the Puranas which belong to the third and 
fourth centuries AD. Emphasis on the importance of coercive mechanism ( danda ) in the 
Santi-Parva and description of anarchy (arajakata) in the epics possibly belong to the 
same age and point to the same crisis. The Kali age is characterised by varanasamkara, 
i.e., intermixture ofvarnas, or social orders, which implies that vaisyas and sudras, i.e., 
peasants, artisans and labourers either refused to stick to the producing functions as¬ 
signed to them or else vaisya peasants declined to pay taxes and the sudras refused to 
make their labour available...collection of taxes by royal officers was made difficult...." 

71 

The Dharmasutras generally emphasised the supremacy of the Brahmanas while 
the Buddhist and Jaina works emphasised the primacy of the Kshatriyas and only occa¬ 
sionally showed "some lurking sympathy for the lower orders. " 12 

We further learn from RS Sharma that "the Buddhists rarely questioned the fun¬ 
damentals of the varna system, which identified the sudras with the serving class. Thus 
while refuting the brahmanical claims to superiority over the three other varnas, Gautama 
argues that as regards descent the ksatriyas are higher and brahmanas are lower. But he 
does not question the superiority of either the brahmanas or the ksatriyas over the vaisyas 
and the sudras. ” 73 

In other words the duel between Buddhism and Jainism on the one hand 
with Brahmanism on the other, was a duel between the Kshatriyas and the 
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Brahmanas. While the Kshatriyas had the upper hand in this conflict in the early half of 
this epoch, the period of decay signified a growing upper hand for Brahmanism. The 
Kshatriyas had to yield also on account of the fact that its numbers began to decline with 
the disruption of the cash economy and the resultant depopulation of cities. As VK 
Thakur says: "The declining money economy not only cut down the cash income of the 
kings but also made a change of occupation necessary in the case of artisans and 
traders. This made the collection of taxes from the peasants as well as payments to 
officials and priests difficult ." 74 

The maintenance of a centralised bureaucracy, or in other words the specific 
structure of the state was in jeopardy. 

The period of the end of the Guptas also saw conquests by foreign empires. The 
Greeks, Shakas and Kushanas, dubbed as Shudras in the epics and Puranas began to 
invade India's empires. 

RS Sharma writes of the Kaliyuga which began at the end of the Mauryan and 
beginning of the Gupta period that: "In an inscription of the first half of the fifth century 
AD the Pallava ruler Simhavarman is described as ever ready to save from the sins of the 
Kali age. This may suggest that the conception of the Kali age was not very old...the 
mention of the mlecchas and of the intermingling of various peoples in the description of 
the Kali age better suits conditions obtaining in the post-Mauryan period. The Puranic 
statements that the foreign rulers will kill the brahmanas and seize the wives and wealth 
of other is generally applied to this period and is in consonance with the spirit of similar 
allegations in the Yuga Purana. 

The descriptions of the Kali age, which are in the form of complaints and pro¬ 
phetic assertions made by the brahmanas, cannot be brushed aside as figments of imagi¬ 
nation. They depict the pitiable plight of the brahmanas on account of the activities of 
the Greeks, Sakas and Kusanas. It is likely that their invasions caused an upheaval 
among the sudras, who were seething with discontent. Naturally they turned against the 
brahmanas, who were the authors of discriminatory provisions against them. How long 
and in which part of the country this social convulsion prevailed is difficult to determine 
for lack of data. But it seems that the intense hostility of the brahmanas towards the 
heretical 'sudra' kings was on account of the latter's fraternization with the sudras. The 
servile position of the sudras as slaves and hired labourers may have been undermined 
by the policy of the foreign rulers such as the Sakas and Kusanas, who were not commit¬ 
ted to the ideology of varna-divided society. ” 75 

These were then the main aspects of the crisis. Often these aspects converged 
jeopardising the very existence of the system. Rebellions and 'indiscipline' among Shudras, 
the lack of money flows into state coffers and the dismal impact of this on trade led to the 
illegitimacy of the old state and its ruling classes. Already by Gupta times the possibility 
of acquiring slaves by war was undermined due to the shrinkage of the market and the 
paucity of coinage affected dealings in slaves. Therefore in order to maintain the stability 
of class rule, the state had to be restructured, and this itself was based on the emergence 
of a new class that was provided land grants by the king. To this intermediary class of 
landlords that began to emerge from the sixth century AD in the north and the fourth 
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century AD in Karnataka, functions of the state were transferred thus leading to the 
crumbling of the old centralised edifice. 

Therefore as VK Thakur quite ably sums up: "...a deep seated social crisis affect¬ 
ing the mode of production was responsible for the origins of feudalism in India. ” 76 

This crisis however did not have its Spartacus and spontaneously synchronised 
final revolution; yet all these aspects of the crisis rendered the old mode a decisive heave, 
creating a revolution of its own standing. 

The ensuing revolutionary transformation of the mode of production was, 
owing to the spasmodic, intermittent and dispersed nature of the uprisings, under¬ 
taken in ruling class initiated measures 'from the top' finally landing society in a 
whole new mould-a mould which is familiar to us as the feudal mode of produc¬ 
tion, with its own exclusive laws of development. 

For all these reasons then, we would like to take a step forward from DD Kosambi, 
RS Sharma, VK Thakur and other historians who have from their arduous research and 
analysis established how the early historical period of India was not a slave mode of 
production. But they have confined their theses at disclaiming a mechanical application 
of Marxism to the social reality by "straightjacket" categorisation of modes of produc¬ 
tion—on which count they have been correct—starting from primitive communism to sla¬ 
very without in any way naming the mode of production that prevailed at that time. We 
would like to fill up this blank, the foundation for which has already been laid by Indian 
Marxist historiography. We would choose to call this as the shudra holding mode of 
production. Resembling the slave holding mode of production in several respects, 
the shudra holding system however had its own distinct features. But despite all its 
distinct characteristics, the essential criterion leading to its nomenclation is derived 
from the condition of labour; that of Shudra helotage; a form exclusive to this pe¬ 
riod and which was discontinued with the rise of the next and new mode of produc¬ 
tion which in its wake released a contained productive force and caused a change of 
phenomenal and revolutionary proportions. 


